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THINGS DESCRIED 
ODE 


HAT is it that man knows, 
Save that from dream to dream 
He goes 
With no attendant angels to reveal 
The path that all his powers but conceal? 


His winged Mind leans to sip 

A moment at each flower’s 

Dry lip 

In that waste garden which philosophy 
Sows by the waysides of eternity. 


Finding them nectarless, 

Past distillation’s wit 

To bless, 

He turns to Matter seated on his throne, 
Inordinate, and timeless, and alone! 
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Sees there the stars grow old, 

Sees day and night 

Unfold 

Against the mountains and above the flood 
That are his bone, that taste of his own blood, 


And finds no answer there. 

His Body follows after 

To declare 

Truth where the numbed intellect has failed; 
But spun in pleasure, and by pain assaile«' 


The flesh can naught descry 

Upon the road of Where 

And Why 

Save the essential agony of dust 

Whereto the heart goes down, because it must 


The Soul cries: “I will find 

The glory ye two cannot, 

Being blind. 

Poor wanderers, ’tis I wil] show the way 
That is the dear inheritance of clay. 


“Tis I will lead you home 

From that circumference 

Ye roam 

Tethered to the weight of your own sorrow, 
Your flesh too heavy and your sight too narrow.” 
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Then cried the Mind, “I know.” 

The Body cried, “I feel, 

But show 

Equation of what is and what appears, 
We will believe, we will give over tears.” 


The Soul sped into air, 

Bound on her search for God; 

But ere 

She had returned home to the Heart and Head, 
The night descended, and the two were dead. 


STARLIGHT 


Starlight through the curve of space 
Falls an age and does not tire; 
Falls and knows not where it talls, 


A curve of undiminished fire. 


No interstellar cold may stay 
These atoms in their arc of flight, 
Their radiant geometry 

The mathematics of the night. 


They see far off the burning suns, 
Che fur ous W ash of tides that shake 
The whirling nebulae, that twist 


A moon’s orbit till it break. 
And, while it plunges, there is born 
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The eye wherein, as in a well, 
This light will dive and cleave its way 
To the dark brain where it must dwell, 


And beat against its ivory walls— 
A fragment of a universe, 

A shining prisoner whose name 
The jailer cannot even rehearse. 


This is a stranger house than ever 
A thousand million years away 
Opened to release the light 

That ends incarcerate in clay. 


Here in matrix bedded lie 
Quintessential suns; the bold 
Enormous mountains; snows and seas 
Housed in a skull a hand may hold. 


As fruit sleeps in the seed they sleep, 
Till memory, like a wind of spring, 
Breathe but a moment; then they burst 
Their husk of bone and rise and sing, 


And bloom, each in the needful place, 
Till, the wind over, they are led 

Back to the granaries whence they came, 
Hid in the storehouse of the head. 


There in their sleep they dream and build 
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For man such towers as look upor 
The wheel of heaven turning from 
Oblivion to oblivion. 


TO A DEAD LADY 


Mute and entranced you lie— 
Death’s bride, Death’s lovely bride; 
Veil of flesh put by 

And garland laid aside. 


The marriage night draws in: 
No candle-flame, no rose 

For courage; dark and thin 
Your bed, dark your repose. 


Uncoupled, and Death sped 
Into the upper air. 

What fruit unheralded 
Shall his deep sowing bear? 


Death on mortality 

Begets unbodied fire 

That feeds upon the three 

Relics of desire: 

The Body’s cell on cell, 

The swift Mind, and the Soul. 
These fe ed Death’s child, and well; 


Their substance makes him whole. 
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What is his name, his state? 
Runs he in dark or light? 
None living may relate. 
The senses can indite 


No record, find no trace 
Anywhere, no wild 
Pathway within space, 
Lady, for your child. 


PARABLE 


The obdurate stone will break, 
The stream will cut it through; 
Thin water will destroy 
Granite, and subdue 


The monumental hills 
To the level of the sea: 
Let man ponder this 
For this is History. 


Amid ruin set, 

Earth crumbling under his heel, 
He watches and he dreams 

That for destruction steel 

Is swifter death, and makes 
Essay upon his brother: 

On the sea, on the land, in the air 


They kill one another. 
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Dissatisfied, he seeks 

A sharper thing than sword, 
And learns the subtler strength 
Intrinsic in a word. 


Triumphant, he will grind 
Lovers’ songs to dust, 
Corrode the heart and leave it 
Black and fat with rust 


Befouling on a plain 

The high peaks of a dream 
That, snow-white once, will now 
Oh how broken seem! 


So does earth teach her kind 
Bird and beast and rill, 
The slow, the swift, the sure, 


The delicate to kill. 


While man perfects that scheme 
Of mutual death, he prays 

Prep ysterc usly to One 

Whom every day he slays. 


To One who, owning nothing, 
Left parables so new 
That men have slain each other 


To prove that they were true! 
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HISTORY 


Who shall record Time’s night and day, 
The starry continents of Space, 


The tides of moons that rise and race - 
In white cascades down heaven’s face, ; 

Then separate, then interlace, 

Then fall in fire, then blow away?— I 


And who pursue the Atom that is 
The sole design, the immaculate plan I 
Of bird and flower, tree and man, " 
Saint, sinner, and leviathan? 
That were history, to scan 
This formula of infinities! 


Searching in terror for the Thing, 
Inscrutable, inarticulate 

Save for its frenzy to create. 

But whether it move in love or hate, 
Or fear lest it disintegrate, 

None but a poet would dare sing! 


None but a poet would comprehend 
This play of balance and of rhyme, 
This austere form, this beat and chime 
Of seasons in a measured time, 

Notes antiphonal, sublime, 

Without beginning, without end. 


Harold Lewis Cook 
[302] 


POINTED LEAVES 


LAMENT FOR THE SUN-BRIGHT LOVER 


Swished in a toothed wind, in a watery grave he lieth— 
My lover with the sun-bright hair, whose strength was 
like Goliath 


I let my dark hair down like the branches of the willow; 
Oh, I would lean on death as a sleeper on a pillow. 


I gouge my two eyes clean and sear my face with fire, 
The keening’s rent my heart and the last string of my lyre. 


I rend the bridal robe I would have worn tomorrow; 


, 


A torn leaf on the wind am I in my blind sorrow. 


EXULTATION 


| have molded a chalice like thy breast 

O thou ivy-crowned! 

In a secret niche thou art set apart. 
Glamour falls upon thee like a cloak. 
Thou art raised above the reach of kings, 


And thou art sealed unto me as the crocus 1s to Spring. 


| sing thee in strange places till the old men snarl: 
“He is drunk with sun!” 


I go into the darkness singing 
Lips that have known thee taste not death. 
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SONG AGAINST EASE 


We have tarried overlong among the nightingales. 
Clink heels over a sea of heads; 

Let quick javelins clash above red bridges; 

Let bright shouts break the march of peacocks. 


It was the roses that seduced us. 
Let the music be stern, 
And sharp be the dancing. 


Like a flamingo 
Let us ride sun-down to a fixed rhythm. 


Death is a clean curve: 
Leap swiftly into the silence. 


A GOODFELLOW 


Goodman lay on a slab, like a marble cut by Praxiteles. 

The jeweler brought up a bill: 

She had sighed for a bracelet—the chippie nurtured at 
Vassae. 

He was a ready rooster, her gay cockalorum. 

His mother prayed at Shabas at a seven-branched candle 
stick; 


His father carried the Torah—a patriarch thick in Talmud 
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The Mohel from Temple Sholom went through the rite of 
correction 
As the earth was made to receive him. The earth is the 


wisest of mothers. 


We will forget this killer, this low-life. 
Black sheep in an evil wind, may you rest safely in 
Abraham’s bosom. 


PAGANINI 


' 


You pizzicato teas 
Grandmothers called you diaval: 
The devil is the other face of God. 


Your bow of horse-hair charmed the moon, 


The veiled and blushing moon. 


Yes, you loved the moon as only poets love her— 
Did she not dance for you on the ethereal blue waters at a 


carnival in Venice? 


Your fiddle of tunes sleeps in a museum. 
Dust lies on your bow. 
In the cool sarcophagus of the earth your heart is a 


bundle of dust. 


Yet, in many a garden of happy children is a clapping 
of petal hands 
At your somersaults, spirals and confetti. 


Wesley Ames 
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SIX POEMS 


COMMU NICATION I 


Out of cool mystery I write you, ) 
Out of the things that have never been before, | 
Out of the things that have always been. ( 
I bring you no revelations, 

No woven weathered creeds 

To wrap about your naked unbelief; 

No patterned scarves, 

To shield your eyes 

Or mitigate the unendurable; 

No solaces, tender-fingered ; 

No promises, light-shot. 


What I have won is not for you: 

Hardness striking upon bone, 

Shaping new contours; 

Sharpness cutting flesh, 

Molding new surfaces; 

And that resiliency which only death defeats, 
And pliancy which life alone creates 

How can I bring you these? 


Out of cool mystery I write you 
All this—the incommunicable. 
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ONLY THE DOME 


Only the dome, man-made, 

Borrows the curve of hills; 

The houses stand square-shouldered, 

And uptiered buildings launch rigid rockets at the sky. 


Only the dome follows the curve of hills. 
Man is not yet 

Coérdinate with the flexile arc; 

His the line, the astringent steel, 

The acid angularity of stone. 


PLOWING SONG 


Turn, loam, your sodden waves, 

Turn to the sun your crestless brown, 

That the plow may carve its somber swath 
Where the steel cuts down. 


Turn, loam, to the rain, the air; 
Let the tread of the gat-toothed harrow speed 
The readiness, the earth-resolve 

That invites the seed. 


FISHES 


Fishes put to shame all other motion; 
Even birds in flight 

Have not their fine mercurial flow, 
Their swift recoil, their supple pliancy 
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They are water’s self made manifest 

In quaint, bizarre, and unimaginable forms. 
Fishes are like dreams— 

Inconsequential, fleeting, and at times 
Obscure and yet alive with sharp intent 
Subtle and volatile and strangely wise. 


GIFTS 


Bring me no lasting gifts—I must 
Be quit of gifts for good, 

Who have too often prisoned love 
In gems and carven wood, 

Only to find that virtue ebbs 
Surely from hoarded thing. 

So make me only gifts that brush 
To dust, like a moth’s wing. 


KNOWING NO MORI 


Knowing no more of life than can be seen 

In the short moment of the kindling eye, 

Nor more of death than can be held between 
Two hands that folded lie, 


I am absolved of ultimates. The wing, 
So neatly jointed that the bird laps under, 
The passion-flower’s jewelled pencilling 
These are enough for wonder. 
Flora F. Arnstein 
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THREE PERSONS 
EQUINOX 


Under the broken clouds, the sky 

Fading beyond the sundown glow, 

She turns from the field but does not go, 
Only bowing windily 


Over the straw and muddied chaff; 
Eyes sent on the reaper’s track 
Out to where the hills turn black. 
She must cut her life in half, 


So still she is, half sunk in trouble 
Under the withered heaven as blind 
As if her Boaz were the wind 
Leaving her dreaming in the stubble. 


APOCALYPTIC 


Feeling you less than shadows set 
By bird-flight over my closed hands, 
Because you are not counterfeit 
Among a hundred thousand sands, 


I pity you with kindred eyes. 
You have their shattered strength of blood, 


Who honor their stupidities 
As things that we had understood. 
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Since you are hardly Jess than these, 
Eternally your armies wait 

To close with sudden enemies 

That make no conflict in your gate. 


HOW ONE MAN DIED 


When he was shot he slowly knelt. 
The humble outline of all death 
Received him sprawling on his face, 
Heaving beneath oblivious breath. 


The floor crashed dumbly with a cough 
Choked out as he began to shift 

His head which grated on the boards 
Until his eves cried to the left, 


But quickly fumbled for a smile, 
Seeing her kneeling by his head, 
One hand drawn backward to the light 
Touching the wound that scarcely bled. 


James Palner Wade 


Fames Palmer Wade 
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THE PROBLEM 


Tear the clinging flesh away 
From the ribs, and flay the skin, 
Leaving only bones to say 
There is nothing left within. 


Flesh was but a thicker strok 

Of overbearing emphasis; 

The simple bones might never look 
Through such a covering as this. 


Blood was violable, and stampx 
Flagrant patterns on the brain; 
Breath was but a ruin, clamped 
In a havoc swift as rain. 


Eye might nothing find or keep, 
But must shrink to such denial; 
Rose and tree and rainbow leap 
Into the essential dial. 

Then why do I, who bolt the door 
On the overwhelming mass, 
Knowing that beyond its core 
None of it shall ever pass, 


Why do I, who designate 
Flesh, blood, breath and eye as one, 
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Know nothing half so intricate 
As this final pile of bone- 


Nothing so dense, involved and sly 

As the last enduring knot? 

Were flesh and blood and breath and eye 
Ever so supremely caught? 


4 PROPHECY 


When nothing beyond our sight shall dwell 
And sound and sense can little yield, 
Save the detached immediate spell 


When fruit and flower stand revealed 


As things so used, betrayed, ransacked, 
So emptied of their symbolism, 
That where the rhymes and reasons cracked 


Is nothing left to mend the schism, 


We two, who pad our shrunken souls 
With metaphysics and anthracite, 
Who raise our steins, eat sugared rolls, 
And wonder whether Kant was right, 


Shall roam earth, naked to the loins, 
And kill a boar, and find a tree 

As innocent of furtive signs 

And stripped of subterfuge, as we. 


Helen Neville 
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PORTRAIT 


Beloved, for your wisdom I declare 

That though I love you more than mortal thing, 
Not even love nor oath nor arm nor ring 

Nor binding chain, nor heart-encasing hair 
That strangles with its clasp, can make me more 
Or less than this: a woman mad to live 

Each moment to its uttermost; a sore 

Beset protestant who has naught to give 
Except a body never quite her own, 

But dedicate to joy; except a heart 

That throws away the jewel to steal the stone 
Forbidden, glittering, and set apart 

Except a breast that moves with every wave 
And so will move, until its final grave. 


PLEA 


Be to me, now that you are gone, 
That thing your presence never was; 
A listening heart whereon I bare 
The vast unreason of my cause. 


And I shall whisper what your ear 
Shall not again refuse to hear 
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Dorothy Dow 


And I shall bring, in naked pride, 
My truth to be your strangest bride. 
Dorothy Dow 


THE MAJOR 


Perhaps when he was young he knew 
The flux and ebb of swift emotion, 
rew 


And in embattled dangers g 


To heights deserving his promotion. 
I well believe in ballroom arts 
He took his place with other gallants, 
Amd his worth, weighed by fluttering hearts, 
Was not found wanting in the balance. 


I’d take on faith his glamorous past; 
I’m sure that in things military 
His word was very near the last, 


His record nobly sanguinary. 


I grant all that—i hope it’s true 
That his young days were days of glory; 
But that won’t stop him, going through 
His doubly damned and endless story. 


James L. Duff 
[315] 
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EDGES 
EDGE OF THE FOREST 


It is upon the obscure ring 
Of the great darkness within 
That the hunter waits and the last birds sing. 


There suddenly 

Is the beginning— 
The single cry 

And the trees thinning. 


For when the sun comes over the meadow 
Scraping the dry rocks far below, 

And passes into the angry hands 

Of the twisted trees, the dim flat land 


Recede, and above them 
Hovers the Night. 


She makes all woodlands 
But does not love them. 


Beneath her stare 
All things are equal; 
In her dark care 

All things are right. 
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Selden Rodman 


EDGE OF THE LAKE 


Here where the waves lap 

A few last rounded pebbles, 

And the low wind turns over and over 
On the conscious waters 


Here where the circle js not broken 
Nor the leaves turn their silver backs on the storm, 
The peace is of untroubled bottoms: 

Nor waves are, 

Nor winds. 


DARK CORNERS 


When I come in from searching 
The corners of the earth, 

And know that nothing has been found, 
I laugh without a spark of mirth 

And listen to the sound. 


When I come in from searching 
And bolt the heavy door, 
My heart knows little of despair 
If sure that what I’m looking for 
In vain 1s everywhere. 


Selden Rodman 
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THE OUTCAST 


What is this musical faint ringing 
Over the hills. over the hills, 

That fails between the creaming cloud 
And the brown ruins of citadels? 


Keener than any mortal bells, 

Crying afar, crying afar, 

It seems, when the long valley purples, 
A spirit singing in a star. 


The boatman Hans of Moselthal 
Cried, “Know ye well, know ye well: 
It is the spirit of the rain-clean maiden 
Found floating in the clear Moselle. 


“She drowned herself of pure love-sorrow, 
Did Ruth; no holy ground embowers 

The limbs and hair that were her beauty 
Cast her your flowers, cast her your flowers.” 


The simple folk of Moselthal 

Threw basil-top and balsam-top 
Into the vineyard-shadowed waters, 
But the frail singing did not stop. 


The poet Franz of Moselthal 

Cried: “Listen to me, listen to me- 
The water-spirit who dragged her down 
Lures us to follow her melody 
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“On rocks that jag the westering sun 
She sings an air, she wrings her hair; 
The blinding drops and the dazzling music 
Draw boatmen down the whirlpool snare.” 


He took a quill and ink of snake’s blood, 
And rhymed a spell, a binding spell; 
Still over wave and green-grey vineyard 
On sunbursts rode a wildering bell. 


Sang Karl, the priest of Moselthal, 

Who deemed he heard or dreamed he heard 
The voice of Mary in the blue: 

“Glory be hers! She hath preferred 


“Our little chapel to great minsters, 
Our simple stone to Aachen’s own; 
From this day forth our shrine is Mary’s, 


Who deigns to sing for us alone.” 


They climb the path, join hands together 


Circling the chapel; cloud-wings dapple 
The singing throats of men and women, 


Tawny and rose as mountain-apple. 
It gleams in the sun—the pile rechristened; 
In anthem choice the walls rejoice: 
“Behold our Ivory Tower for thee, 
Our Lady of the Beautiful Voice!” 
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All had forgotten whom they sent 
Alone to fare in his despair— 

The outcast who had looked on God 
More close than priest or poet dare, 


The leper with his clapping bell 
Over the hills, over the hills 
His heart a red consuming fire, 
His eyes on the snowy pinnacles. 
Geoffrey Fohnson 


GULL 


The broken sea is but 
A comb to comb his breast, 
Who takes, with gull wings shut, 
Tumultuously his rest, 
Riding the height or hollow 
His body born to be 
A subtle fire to follow 
The great flame of the sea. 
Kenneth Slade Alling 





THE GIANT CACTUS 


O stiff spire 

Into the fiery air! 

Life, vertical 

From the level of death. 


You, you alone, 
When the sweet rain withdrew 
And earth cracked and drie« 


You only . denied 


’ 


Beauty of leaf and fruit, 
Defied 
Death’s slow pursuit 


Through wind and stone. 


You only struck root 
Deep into bitter springs 
At the earth’s heart, 


Drew leaf into silver mail, 
And where less heroes died 
Thrust to the hostile flame 
A tower of pride. 


H. Boner 
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DANCE POEMS 


ADAGIO CHIRICOESQUI 


I walk with acrobatic feet, 

With draughtsman’s mind, 

Amid the recent ruins. 

Contemporary was this temple 

In-a-door bed, bath-room, kitchenette. 
Classic are these fragments of but yesterday 
O warm body that you were—assembled! 

I tread my balanced way 

Lest I dash my foot 

Against a battered torso, a drapery of stone 
I am excited neo-classically; 

I am the curator, 

The ballet master, 

I am the museum. 

I gather you up, 

I arrange your souvenirs: 

A wall plaque your troubled head, 

Upon an adequate pedestal 

Your lower, shattered, recumbent parts. 


APOLLO ALONE APPROVES 


Severely now will we dance 
In these deserted stretches, 
No ground but the words beneath us. 
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Swiftness and slowness—themselves 


Come and move with us. 


With posture like a bronze pear, 

I anchor knees and fold feet under. 

On urgent points you come running; 
You sway like a brittle flower, 

Swiftly to fall with little sharp knees 
Upon the oblique and tempered thighs. 


Angular and singular our attitude, 
But its beauty pleases us. 
Your glazed surfaces shine. 


There is no objection and no applause 

As I exit with you upon my arm, 
Drawing your bright satin points after us 
Like a blade across this intangible ground. 


WHAT HELD You? 


Beloved, | took my body before dawn 
And put it to bed alone 

Where we rested an hour before spring. 
But my body, 

Asking no direction of me, 

Rushed from its bed 

And caught up the whole hill-side, 
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Hugging the earth in its arms, 
Endlessly kissing the meadow’s face. 


Then it flashed on me: 
My body was the landscape 
Embraced in flame. 


Beloved, are you breathing spring? 

Can you remember what seemed my voice? 
Do you dare adventure to wonder 

What held you so fiercely, 


Endlessly kissing the flowers of you? 


SEEKING THE FEET 


In the twilight 
The ballet cries 
For the lost symmetry: 


The moving gems, 
The facets etched, 
The angles fleet. 


Brisés, bright wings stretched; 
Entrechat six, 

Sharp as the sickle, 

Brief as intuition; 

Port de bras, dreams arising. 
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O swift steps, 

Seeking the feet 

In which to flower, 
Where are the worshipers 
To glorify your names? 


SAND STORM 


You are sharp 
Like the sand 
You withstood in the desert. 


Mounted here upon the dark rock 
You are clear minute sculpture. 
Only the idea of you 


Is driven irresistibly against me. 


The hardness of the rock 
Is not more extreme 
Than my awareness of you. 


I feel you everywhere 
Like sand in the wind. 


Mark Turbyfill 
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COMMENT 
A MIDSUMMER INTERLUDE 


S I write this in midsummer weather, with Lake 

Michigan sparkling in the sun beyond my window, 
poetry seems more a matter of the earth and sky than of 
books. The splendor of the pageant which unrolls, with 
never a pause and never a hint of sameness, before the 
eyes and souls of all who are alive, becomes poetry beyond 
the reach of words for sensitive minds. Too many take 
it as a matter of course, accept it as prosily as they do their 
daily stunt of food or labor; but countless others, who 
may seem commonplace and prosaic enough, get from it 
that inward thrill of beauty which is the beginning of 
shall I say poetry, which calls itself an art, taking beauty 
in the rough to remold and transfigure it?—well, at least 
let me say that inward thrill of beauty which is the 
beginning of civilization. 

With thousands of people, this is the only attainable 
poetry. Books are to them inaccessible, even the news- 
papers hardly lead them beyond the sport-page; the 
movies may move a few nerves, but their shadow-play 
runs too swiftly to reach the heart; human intercourse gets 
into a rut of every-day custom, until people all look alike 
and do the same things. But even to those thus self- 
blinded a revelation may come with the sunset, or a ride 
in a little old Ford may lead to infinity. 

It is good that the habits of American life are pushing 
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us steadily out-of-doors. Here in Chicago one feels the 
new ideal of spaciousness—more and more forest-preserves 
along the edge of town, more and more playgrounds 
filched from the slums, more and more park-land stolen 
from the lake; and yet always beyond, meeting the horizon 
with shifting iridescent color, lies that tideless sea of pure 
water reaching far away to invisible shores. Better for a 
great city than palaces, better than skyscrapers, better 
than streets beautiful and famous and full of life, is this 
open expanse of water to look at, with nothing but little 
white sails and distant gliding steamers between men’s 
eyes and the downward-curving sky. Such an expanse 
gives a city the sky for her own private possession. The 
splendid colors of sunrise that banner the heavens and 
jewel the waves too often find her citizens asleep, but the 
sunset sends its pink and gold across to the east, and the 
endless procession of clouds casts rainbow lights and 
purple shadows all day long into the shining ever-moving 
plain below. And then, the darker moods of sky and 
water—when the blizzard’s rush of wind-swept snow 
slants thickly through the fleeing air, and fierce waves 
tear the stone-paved beaches to pieces and pile drifts of 
sand over the driveways. 

A distinguished French visitor to Chicago not long ago 
found Lake Michigan “nothing at all’ because it was not 
the ocean, and American cities a menace because they 
are not cut after the little Parisian pattern. Too many 
foreigners, touring here for a month or lecturing for as 
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long as we will listen, look at our big spaces through 
narrowed eyes and study our zeal through tightened 
brains. Our kind of beauty is a threat of obliteration 
against their kind, the sort of poetry we are dreaming 
and beginning to create is an outrage to their past and a 
menace to their future. France especially, which has been 
for centuries, at least in her own opinion, a dictator in 


the arts, begins to suspect—oh, dimly and with a spasm of 


horror—that her authority may soon be questioned by 
America on the one hand and Russia on the other. The 
mere initial suspicion of such rebellion digs deep into a 
secret treasury of tragic emotion, and a scream of pain 
like M. Duhamel’s America the Menace is the natural 
outburst. 

If we have anything fresh and new, anything of our 
own, to give the world in the arts, it is like to spring from, 
to be deeply aware of, the great spaces we so fortunately 
possess. In our ancestral England people rarely see the 
sky—all its glory of bluest blue with the round sun 
flaming a golden transit through it. The ceiling is low 
there, and softly silvered. Here our daily spectacle is 
more vast and varied: from the deeply indented Atlantic 
coast-line over cotton-fields and grain-fields and forested 
hills; across the rich prairie corn-lands washed with great 
rivers; climbing up the jagged granite of snowy mountain- 
chains; dipping into carved and templed canyons; trailing 
along salty deserts stark with cactus; and at last plunging 
once more into the ocean—all this will be ours when we 
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really possess it, not only physically with buildings and 
harvests and powerful machines of conquest, but spiritually 
as well, with a life free and imaginatively spacious, and 
with arts that accept and interpret generously the lavish 
magnificence around us. H. M. 


SOME CHILEAN POETS 


Carlos Mondaca, of whose poems one is translated in 
this issue, is the Chilean poet of love and death. His work 
is animated by the anguish of one for whom beauty has 
the weight of a star. His poems are few compared with 
his years of silence, but concentrated in them is an in- 
tensity emphasized by its very economy of expression. 
The noble lyricism of his lines is stamped with restraint 
self-imposed upon a restlessness and inquietude of spirit. 
It is as though he had closed his soul to the corrupting 
call of the world, and his eyes to all its brilliant and 
fugitive colors, to look at life under the light of disintegra- 
tion and decay. In the strong finality of his lines there 
is Conviction. 

The adeptness of phrase, the compression of thought, 
the harmony of verse characteristic of the work of Carlos 
Mondaca are also to a certain extent characteristic of 
that of Manuel Magallanes Moure. He writes with a 
gentler melancholy; his subtle senses imbue his descrip- 
tions with the nostalgia of twilight. Simplicity pervades 


his poems—simplicity that is the result of instant appre 
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hension of the complex shadings in the world of sense her 
and thought. nin 
Much more vigorously preoccupied with the life of the f 
senses is Gabriela Mistral, one of Chile’s best-known in 
poets. (Last autumn she gave a series of lectures on Sal 
Latin-America literature at Columbia University.) She Ro 
feels intensely the essence of things and identifies M: 
herself with them—with the dust of the roadside, the In 
clay of the jars, the thistle in the garden. She delivers yo 
herself over to her themes and her poems write themselves. pe 
She seeks fresh words directly related to the senses; she as 
shares ardently the passionate emotion of her impressions. ay 
Carlos Mondaca, Manuel Magallanes Moure, Gabriela ce 
Mistral—these are but three of Chile’s poets. Ernesto A. e) 
Guzman, Jorge Hubner, Pedro Prado, Victor Domingo L 
Silva, Angel Cruchaga Santa Maria, Ignacio Verdugo a 
Cavada, Juan Guzman Cruchaga, Carlos Acufia, are b 
others of their comtemporaries. And when we speak of e 
Chilean poets we refer necessarily to moderns; for Chile’s t 


real body of poetry dates from the beginning of this 
century, and her poets are the poets of modernism. 

It is true that a national literature was beginning to 
spring up during the last fifteen years of the eighteen 
hundreds—Carlos Pezoa Véliz left behind writings of 
sensibility, impregnated with fatalism; Vicufia-Cifuentes 
contributed poetry impeccable in form, rich in sentiment; 
Samuel A. Lillo sang in vigorous and epic verse of the 
national language and national character. These were the 
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heralds of modernism; their work continued into the 
nineteen-hundreds. 

And in the last ten years a “new” poetry has sprung up 
in Chile. The creative effort of the “late moderns’— 
Salvador Reyes, Romeo Murga, Pablo Neruda, Pablo de 
Rokha, Maria Monvel, Victér Barberis, Rubén Azocar, 
Manuel Rojas—overlaps that of their elder contemporaries. 
In the crystallization of form taking place among these 
younger writers, creationism, parallelism, dadaism have 
points of contact. Description and narration are as much 
as possible suppressed; the unexplained metaphor is 
apparent for those who see with the same vision; unity of 
conception is identical with the mental moment that 
explains the heterogeneity of accumulated elements. 
Logical development of a theme yields to implication and 
suggestion. The newer writers have as yet no finished 
body of work; they are still experimenting, and their 
experiments are naturally not fully comprehensible to 
those who live on the art of yesterday. 

1. R. Gonzalez 


REVIEWS 
MOODY IN RETROSPECT 


Selected Poems of William Vaughn Moody. Edited, with 
Introduction, by Robert Morss Lovett. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


Here was a poet who, according to the enthusiasm of his 
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own generation, wrote out of great promise a considerable 
achievement, and exerted upon his contemporaries and 
upon those a little younger a wide and liberal influence. 
We must be indebted, gladly or not, for the influence, with- 
out knowing precisely what it was. Perhaps it was the 
influence of a man writing verse of a large order without 


intellectual or spiritual constriction; the influence of 


example; the influence of a man taking poetry seriously 
and naturally at a time when poetry was commonly taken 


either uncouthly or artificially. Robinson and Frost, if 


they cared for the labor, might make the influence explicit; 
ourselves, we shall hardly be aware of it, except indirectly. 

The achievement, the poems Moody published, we can 
look at more directly. We can admire the dominant 
qualities of “richness and abundance,” we can appreciate 
the “singing line,” the general, if somewhat facile technical 
excellence, and we can wish that the more ambitious 
poems had reached the perfection of their intentions. 

We are not likely to do more. The poems do not wholly 
satisfy their ambitions, and have always about them an 
air less of incompleteness than insufficience to their subject 
matter. It is astonishing that a man who wrote so well, 
and so vigorously, and had such good subjects, should not 
have written more maturely. The fact is, Moody wrote 
poetically, and in his writing was more poetaster than poet. 
That is because he was himself too much of a poet, or at 
least regarded himself as too much of a poet, a bard, a 
singer, to submit himself to his poetry. 
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Such a paradox needs illumination and example. Both 
are found in a letter written at the age of twenty-six. 

To be a poet is a much better thing than to write poetry—out here, at 

least (the Mid-West), watched by these wide horizons, beckoned to by 
these swift streamers of victorious sunset. 
Moody apparently meant that the important thing for him 
was to feel sunsets, life, love, death, etc., like a poet; that 
is to feel them richly, rhythmically, as pulses and diastoles 
in his being. The poetry he wrote out of his experiences 
would, according to this view, providing it were tech- 
nically adequate, take care of itself. 

And so it might, by accident; and so it did in occasional 
lines and stanzas. But on the whole, Moody’s verse is 
only the poetry of a man with a good deal of feeling. The 
poetry depends on the man who wrote it and not on itself. 
Reading it, we know what the poet had in mind, but we 
do not know it in the poems. The poems are nowhere 
separate entities; they have to be taken for granted. In 
short, they are poems about poems which themselves were 
never written. 

For example, take from this collection a poem as good as 
any, Heart’s Wildflower. I quote the first stanza: 
lids shall lift again, slow soft, with vague desire, 

And lay about my breast and brain their hush of spirit fire, 


Fonight her 


And I shall take the sweet of pain as the laborer his hire. 
If the stanza is taken for granted there is nothing wrong 
with it. Then the reader, like the author, feels it is better 
to be a poet than to write poetry. But if the poem is taken 
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as an entity, the feeling with which these lines are evidently the 
charged is seen to rise from the definite emotion in the} feel 
poet’s mind rather than from the vague sonorities of the the 
verse. We know the emotion was there because the Me 
language is emotional; we do not know it, as we should, sor 
because of its real presence in the poem. The words are po 


all vaguely taken, they are not limited, nor coherent. No 
amount of familiarity with the lines could make them 
definite in reference, for the simple reason that they never 
contained a definite reference. 

A different type of Moody’s success as a “poet” and 
tailure as a writer of poems may be taken in the once 
tamous Ode in Time of Hesitation. This was a serious 
public poem, meant to castigate the spirit of imperialism } 
and its tawdry brutality in the Philippines. It seems now 
a long bombast—a rhetorical exhortation alone preserves 
Moody’s honest rage. The subject was large enough and 


Moody felt it, personally, with depth and strength, but N 
when he came to put it on paper the subject evaporated in \ 
history, geography, and poetic figures. It is overloaded ' ] 
with Robert Gould Shaw’s Negro regiment in the Civil ] 


War; the names of states and cities, their crops and waters t 
and physical features; invocations to Milton, Whittier, and ' 
Whitman; and all this is done in long periods. In short, 


when Moody had a subject he could not keep to it; he must 
needs spread himself in oratory. Compare the Ode with 
such pieces as Yeats’ Easter 1976, Lionel Johnson’s Statue 
of King Charles, or Marvell’s poem about Charles I. It is 
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the difference between a man who is overwhelmed by his 
feelings and men who have mastered and hence expressed 
their feelings in verse. There is a personal element in 
Moody’s poem not to be found in theirs; and it is the per- 
sonal, which was Moody’s own strength, which makes his 
poem weak. The fifth stanza may be quoted as evidence: 

Lies! Lies! It cannot be! The wars we wage 

Are noble, and our battles still are won 

By justice for us, ere we lift the gage. 

We have not sold our loftiest heritage. 

The proud republic hath not stooped to cheat 

And scramble in the market-place of war; 

Her forehead weareth yet its solemn star. 

Here is her witness: this, her perfect son, 

This delicate and proud New England soul 

Who leads despised men, with just-unshackled feet, 

Up the large ways where death and glory meet, 

To show all peoples that our shame is done, 

That once more we are clean and spirit-whole. 

Moody was ambitious; he wanted to be the American 
Milton; he wanted to go on and write epic dramas where 
Whitman had written canticles and catalogues. The 
Masque of Judgment, The Fire-Bringer, and The Death of 
Eve were perhaps intended to form a trilogy which would 
transfigure the world in verse, and justify, at once, the 
ways of God to man and the ways of man to God. Ambi- 
tion was greater than ability: the epics fall flat with the 
weight of their machinery. But Moody had moved for- 
ward: the verse is clearer, the tropes purer, the thought 
sharper and less confused than in the shorter poems. He 


was depending more on an existing structure—the 
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structure of Milton, Dante, and Goethe—and so was 
better able to keep within the limits. The recognition of } 
limits and the access of austerity to his verse was not 


enough to bring success. There was redundant feeling in ple 
the earlier poems; here there is paucity of feeling. The - 
sections of the long poems reprinted by the editor show th 
that Moody did not have enough subject to carry him "i 
through; he had to struggle to find feelings to fill his | 29 
frame, and when he failed to find feelings, he put in words. th 
The result is “literary” effect, forced fustian, where the ‘ 
poet most wanted to be definite. N 

Occasionally, whether in the short poems or the plays, “ 
there are lines, passages, even whole poems or sections, . 
where Moody’s sincerity and dignity of feeling is success- “ 


ful; these bits should be garnered by the reader. For 
example, there is the speech of Eve, the final entry in this 
collection; or the Blakean song in The Masque of Fudgment: 


Through the vines of tangled light 

In the jungles of the sun, 

Swept the Hunter in his might, ; 
And his lion-beagle dun 

Gaped for prey to left and right. 

O’er the passes of the moon 

Strode the Hunter in his wrath 

The eagle sniffed the icy noon, 

“Master, knowest thou the path 

Shall we meet thy foe-man soon 


“On what interstellar plain, 
*Mid the comet’s blinding haze, 
Storm of star-dust, meteor rain 
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Shall we spy his crouching gaze, 
Leap at him, and end thy pain?” 

Such is the bulk of Moody’s poetry. It can be read with 
pleasure by those who demand only that poetry rouse 
familiar emotions in vague and beautiful language, and by 
those of whom poetry makes no demands on its own 
account. It ought also to be read—at least in this selec- 
tion—by all who have an interest in forming a notion of 
the tradition of American poetry. The generation of 
Cabot Lodge and Trumbull Stickney and William Vaughn 
Moody died young or changed with age; but the genera- 
tion is none the less interesting for that. Mr. Lovett’s long 
introduction to the present volume deals ably with the 
matter. R. P. Blackmur 


4 MACHINERY OF SATISFACTION 
Marina, by T. S. Eliot. (No. 29 of The Ariel Poems.) 
Faber & Faber, London. 
What seas what shores what grey rocks and what islands 
What water lapping the bow 
And scent of pine and the woodthrush singing through the fog 
What images return 
O my daughter. 
This inquiry, without question mark, is the setting of 
Marina. It is a decision that is to animal existence a 
query: death is not death. The theme is frustration and 
frustration is pain. To the eye of resolution 


Those who sharpen the tooth of the dog, meaning 
Death 
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Those who glitter with the glory of the hummingbird, meaning 
Death 

Those who sit in the stye of contentment, meaning 

Death 

Those who suffer the ecstasy of the animals, meaning 

Death 

Are become unsubstantial, 


T. S. Eliot is occupied with essence and instrument, 
and his choice of imagery has been various. This time it 
is the ship, “granite islands” and “woodthrush calling 
through the fog.” Not sumptuous grossness but a 
burnished hedonism is renounced. Those who naively 
proffer consolation put the author beyond their reach, in 
initiate solitude. Although solitude is to T. S. Eliot, we 
infer, not “a monarchy of death,” each has his private 
desperations; a poem may mean one thing to the author 
and another to the reader. What matters here is that we 
have, for both author and reader, a machinery of satis- 
faction that is powerfully affecting, intrinsically and by 
association. The method is a main part of the pleasure: 
lean cartography; reiteration with compactness; emphasis 
by word pattern rather than by punctuation; the con- 
joining of opposites to produce irony; a counterfeiting 
verbally of the systole, diastole, of sensation—of what 
the eye sees and the mind feels; the movement within the 
movement of differentiated kindred sounds, recalling 
the transcendent beauty and ability, in 4sh Wednesday, 
of the lines: 

One who moves in the time between sleep and waking, wearing 
White light folded, sheathed about her, folded. 
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The new years walk, restoring 

Through a bright cloud of tears, the years, restoring 

With a new verse the ancient rhyme. 
As part of the revising of conventionality in presentment 
there is the embedded rhyme, evincing dissatisfaction 
with bald rhyme. This hiding, qualifying, and emphasiz- 
ing of rhyme to an adjusted tempo is acutely a pleasure 
besides being a clue to feeling that is the source, as in 
Ash Wednesday, of harmonic contour like the sailing 
descent of the eagle. 

Marina is not for those who read inquisitively, as a 
compliment to the author, or to find material for the 
lecture platform. Apocalyptic declaration is uncompliant 
to parody. If charged by chameleon logic and unstudious 
didactism with creating a vogue for torment, Mr. Eliot can 
afford not to be incommoded, knowing that his work is the 
testament of one “having to construct something upon 
which to rejoice.” Marianne Moore 


SUMMER SADNESS 


Ten Poems, by Kathleen Tankersley Young. Parnassus 

Press, New York, 1930. 

These poems have the appearance of notes set down 
out of an exquisite preoccupation, mailed or kept accord- 
ing to the mood of the writer, and distinguished by a 
rather dreamy and un-Sapphic restraint. There was little 
justification for singling out the seventh poem for the 
title Preface to a Letter. Each poem is a letter, insofar 
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as it is addressed to another, and particular, person, a poem 


insofar as it is unique and beautiful. The uncertainty ) 
in the literal meaning of the collection aids rather than Th 
hinders the estimation of its central poetic value, which fou 
is another thing. the 
It is convenient to discuss Miss Young’s work from the im 
“technical” point of view because few poets in English are fie 
more sensitive than she to certain refinements developed m« 
by imagist and Eliotine experiment. It is not difficult to th 
admire such delicate suspension and cadence as the de 
following: th 


I would rather a great blue bullet were fired, 


Exploded in every house and street in all the world, | - 
And all the people lay dead, ) cI 
And you, in your country, tl} 
With tulips in your courtyard, and wine on your table, 

And the wind taking no note of you: I 
This would be preferable to bitterness: b 


Think: the wind in many houses, and every person lying still 
Having the same sleep, 

~ . . , ; 
The same flowers blooming, the same wind. u 


Many of Miss Young’s effects are gained through this 
use of the uncomplicated but subtly delayed declarative 
sentence (reminiscent of Pound’s Awpu.), varied by single 
detached and more or less portentous phrases coolly 
hung as Eliot hung the quotations in The Waste Land: 

Threads pulled from bright sweaters, snow birds 

Taking the crumbs from blue fingers, 


Mother in the evening weeping, 
Rafts that carried us away, faster they go beyond the continents 
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How fortunate it is to go, the midnight in the autumn rain 
When I waking could only sob and not be still again. 


The mood here slips from dispersal to hallucination in the 
fourth line as the rafts slip away. In Gerontion there is 
the same terrifying removal to a differently oriented 
imagination in the line “The goat coughs at night in the 
field overhead.”’ Eliot’s image is more weird but scarcely 
more moving. The reasons for the success or failure of 
this device are necessarily obscure. Triumph in each case 
depends precariously on the receptivity of the reader, on 
the context, and on the quality of mutation in phrasing 
and cadence. I cannot reduce further to formula the 
most rarely achieved and intimately felt of all the en 
chantments of poetry, but I venture to think that on 
the poet’s part, it is as much a matter of luck as skill. 
It is dangerous tu hold such an opinion (mediocre poets 
being inclined to trust to luck too often anyway), unless 
one is understood to speak of the special good fortune of a 
gifted few who have sweated for other excellences. 
Among these I should place Miss Young. Her failures, 
of self-conscious looming lyricism and imprecision (“O 
the night flowers darkly and suddenly’’) are infrequent; 
and though her work is too attenuated to match the great 
woven strength and music of McLeish or Eliot, it is sure 
to be valued for the fineness of its texture and for the 
many tiresome and brilliant things that admirably are 
not in it. Robert Fitzgerald 
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CLOUDED CHARACTERS 


The Serpent in the Cloud, by Theodore Morrison. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

Half-way between parable and history, the characters 
of Mr. Morrison’s long narrative poem are disturbingly 
neither symbols nor actualities. The Serpent in the Cloud 
treats the development and consummation of the love of 
Bruce Herrick, overly introverted country gentleman, and 
Rose Leighton, 


. . » who had gone to school with him, 
And been his casual fellow through the years. 
Now, as an unregarded familiar flower 
Chanced upon half the world away in forests 
Renowned, is perceived anew in luminous essence, 
So Bruce had found her in a new season of life, 
Full-blown, delicious. 


The obstacle to the fulfilment of this love, in Bruce’s 
mind, is his brother Stephen, who is “queer”: Mr. Mor- 
rison is not specific, and Stephen himself has almost no 
being in the poem, but the reader infers that the unfor- 
tunate brother is of the familiar type of healthy harmless 
imbecile. At any rate, it is Stephen’s tainted mind that 
Bruce fears; the dread of insanity as his own inheritance 
leads him finally, after tortuous brooding, to break with 
Rose. Her recovery of him, by means of a kind of sacri 
ficial seduction; the allaying of his fears; their marriage; 
Stephen’s death: so the comedy is resolved. 

Rose Leighton is the only character in the book who 
seems to me valid as a character. The others are all more 
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Clouded Characters 


or less conventionalized. Even Bruce himself, with all 
his agonized self-doubt, is a type, not a person. It is not 
entirely because of his disproportionate selfconsciousness, 
or the grandiose folly of his attitude, that we are unable 
completely to believe in him. He walks through the pages 
breathless, bloodless, unreal: he is a mechanized mental 
posture. Stephen is less than this: he is hardly drawn at 
all. We are told that he is eccentric, queer, finally insane; 
but at no point do we believe it. We never experience his 
reality: he remains a threatening shadow in the back- 
ground. 

Was it Mr. Morrison’s intention to set his heroine off 
against an entourage of conventionalized characters, of 
symbols? I am not sure, but I rather suspect that it was 
not. The conventionalization, if such it was intended to 
be, is not successful because it is not complete. The sym- 
bols have an awkward way of coming to life for a minute 
or two, and consequently what would have been an effec- 
tive though superficial device is shattered. 

Treatment of characters and plot, then, would indicate 
an uneasy mastery of the machinery, a distinct unskill. 
As a result, the poem’s impact is undecided. It is sus- 
pended between the symbolic and the real, and the author 
has failed in his purpose to harmonize the two. 

Technically The Serpent in the Cloud is sufficiently ex- 
pert. The medium is the informal blank verse of Robinson 
and Frost, although Mr. Morrison’s manner is his own and 
there are surprisingly few echoes of either of the older 
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poets. There is occasional striking use of the loose hex- : 
ameter which has become increasingly popular with the hr 
spread of The Testament of Beauty. There is little actual | m 
over-writing, and a tendency towards prolixity may be oe 
forgiven a first book so ambitious. Dudley Fitts ; 
th 

A VERY FITFUL TRACING th 


The Tracing of a Portal, by Lindley Williams Hubbell. 
Yale University Press. 


Those who are misleadingly introduced to Mr. Hubbell | ° 
by the aperitive Letter to Gertrude Steininarecent Pagany, | re 
and by his choosing for title a line by the least generally | e 
appreciated of America’s four greatest contemporary " 
poets, will find this book an irritating disappointment. ‘ 
Who expect less may find it promising. But promise is . 


one of America’s overproductions: reviewers, for fear of 
being caught out, have too long wolfcried “Genius!” 

In this volume, wherever little is attempted it is suc 
cessful. Mediocre Mr. Hubbell may be, but he is by no 
means bogus. Though occasionally we trip over some 
juvenile inanity (such as New York conceived as an iron 
lily), or a practically Platonic triad of body, mind, and 
spirit (though this latter is in a poem which arguably is 
merely written around a nice usage of “‘promiscuous’’) the 
poems are on the whole poetic in conception and polished 
in execution. And in all justice it must be noted that Mr. 
Hubbell has a quality, rare these days and often railed 
at—a decent sense of rhetoric. 
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But to what end? Beyond six poems which attempt 
first-rate goals, of which none quite comes off, the poems 
may be assigned in nearly equal division to two levels: 
one, that of Mr. E. A. Robinson; the other, that of The 
New Yorker. It is our belief that Mr. Hubbell, unless 
there is great and immediate improvement, will settle at 
the middle level. 

In fine, these poems say quite pleasantly and legibly 
nothing. That the subjects treated (love, death, and 
company) are still valid subjects for our period is a per- 
fectly tenable position, but it seems to us that the pres- 
entation of these standbys should have some genuine 
newness. In this particular Mr. Hubbell is in the position 
of one who at this date, with elaborate gestures, produces 
the thought: my luv is like a red red rose. 

Sherry Mangan 


SOMETHING LACKING 


Behind Dark Spaces, by Melville Cane. Harcourt Brace. 

It is disconcerting to discover, when about to review a 
book of poetry, that distinguished persons who ought to 
know have waxed rhapsodical to the extent of one or 
more columns over the author to whom one is about to 
grant a grudging paragraph or two. 

Nevertheless, and in all humility, | must say that Mel- 
ville Cane’s poetry is lacking in passion and in melody. 
Without these two qualities poetry is something else, and 
in Mr. Cane’s case it is good sharp prose. He has keen 
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observation; his thoughts are fresh and interesting. He will 

e ; . ‘ ° reg: 
never overstates his thesis, mainly because he is entirely The 
unhampered by any pattern. He can stop when he pleases. ind 


But even in the early days of the vers-librists some sort 
of cadence was thought essential, and that is why some- 


a 

thing is lacking from Mr. Cane’s free verse. i 
Fessica Nelson North 

RIME IS MUSIC 7 

The Physical Basis of Rime, by Henry Lanz. Stanford oo 

University Press. 

The author believes that the “origin of rime is directly b 
connected with the rise of our modern musical system . . . t 
The same harmonic relation of tones lies at the basis of a 
both rime and harmony. . . . This is not a vague com- 
parison any longer . . . but a psychophysical fact.” s 

The Graeco-Roman civilization, neglecting rime in poet 


ry, inevitably neglected harmony in music, for the two , 
omissions were basically one, says Dr. Lanz. The rise of 

rime, he believes, was organic, part of the slow and vast 

revolution which transformed the classical world into the 

modern. Within the modern world, rime and revolution 

vary inversely: social peace engenders rime, social tumult 

emerges in verse blank or free. America has been expe- 

riencing changes 

much more “revolutionary” than a dozen South American revolutions 

which do not produce any permanent change except in the personnel of 


the government. . . . Under such circumstances rime must temporarily 
retire. A generation that has much to say cannot rime . . . The time 
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will come—and the symptoms of it are already in sight—when rime will 
regain its full prestige. The world cannot live in permanent unrest. . . 
The quieter and happier ages will always be inclined to regard rime as 
indispensable. 

Dr. Lanz’s prosodic theory is, as he admits, similar to 

ee ie 

Lanier’s, but he came by it independently and has expe- 
rienced more complex disciplines. He says: 

We have attempted to approach the problem of rime, not with the tra- 


ditional mystico-romantic categories, but from the scientific point of 
} 


view, armed with the exact results of physical science and experimental 
control. 

The frontispiece, a photograph of sound waves made 
by reading aloud the first verse of Paradise Lost, is from 
the physicist’s laboratory. Physics, however, is the child, 
and often the obedient child, of metaphysics. Dr. Lanz 
himself says that “this book is a by-product of the author’s 
studies in logic.”” Elaborate theories, logical, linguistical, 
epistemological, esthetical, and what-all, snap and sparkle 
above these graphs, photographs, and tabulations. 

For the poet, this work is a handbook of comparative 
English, German, and Russian prosody; a compendium of 
verse analyses made with a notation enabling the writer 
to test his own lines rigorously and to sharpen his appre- 
ciation of the lines of others. For the connoisseur of ideas, 
it is a significant product of that type of mind—poly- 
mathic, multilingual, incandescent—which creates or cre- 
atively criticizes modern poetry, bridges, dynamos, and 
cosmic notions. R. L. Burgess 


Note by the editor: The above spelling of rime is, we believe, an im- 
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provement over rhyme; in fact, we have considered adopting this spelling boy. 
and a few other simplifications. But if rime, why not rithm? if the, why us | 
not thro or thru or throo—and thoro and tuf? Unable to decide where to as | 
stop, we have given up any effort to reform the lamentable confusion of entl 


English orthography. fide 


RECENT MAGAZINES _ 


In The American Mercury for June, Eugéne Jolas published an account 
of his editorial experience in Paris as founder of Transition. His anecdotal 





material is lively, and illuminates the atmosphere of Parisian insurgence, ats 
1920-30. His outline of editorial aims and methods is somewhat less _— 
impressive. Following airily in the wake of the Work in Progress, Mr. pe 
Jolas is perhaps the dream-world’s greatest living propagandist: “The M 
dream is the paragon of the poetic imagination. It is here that the re- 

lational principle loses its supremacy, and the mystic, telluric, the su 
demonish, the phantasmal are revealed in astonishing associations.” pe 
He continues: “I published the work of the Surréalistes during the first W 
year for documentary reason. ... My break with them became er 
definite when they went over, bag and baggage, to the Communists, r 
and attempted to make poetry the hand-maiden of a sociological move- Ww 
ment.” His own modest “chief problem was to find a re-definition of is 
the concepts of reality and beauty. . . . I gave up Transition at a time o 
when it threatened to become a mercantile success. It was being taken d 
up by the snobs, the plagiarists, and the parasites.” However, “the ¢ 
principle of liberty for the fabulist and poet has been definitely estab- ¢ 
lished.” This triumph is, apparently, Transition’s. Mr. Jolas’ self- t 
congratulation takes on something of the misty eloquence and sublime é 


complacence of his esthetic conjectures. However, his article is a 
record of editorial courage, and will be enjoyed by those who believe, as 
we do, that Transition was a center for genuine literary experiment in 
the past decade, and who lament its disappearance from the quarterly 
mails. 

The London Mercury clings inveterately to its Georgian innocence. In 
January, 1931, it printed, yet again, praises of Edmund Blunden by one 
William Bliss, among whose bouquets was the following: “He loves 
Dryads and Naiads, and has been looking for them ever since he was a 
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boy.”” The reviews are generally hapless. In April, the third (and let 
us hope the last) installment of Albert Noyes’ 7 earers was hailed 
as “high enterprise . . . no less dignified and serious, and no less 
enthralling to read, than its predecessors. . . . Man is ushered con- 
fidently into the light, and universal order and sanity is affirmed.” This 
is obviously a great consolation to the Squire progeny. In the May 





issue Alan Pryce-Jones discusses the new edition of G. M. Hopkins. 


His introductory egg-dance among the dangers of “novelty” and 


idosyncrasy’ 








comes off rather well; then follow a paragraphs of 
tic but guarded 
plea for a wider reading of Hopkins’ work. In July, Ethel Street dis- 
courses pleasantly on John Gower. The Mercury has recently printed 
poems by Sturge Moore and Martin Armstrong; also verse by Evan 
Morgan, Blunden, Squire, etc. 


indecorous personal comment; and finally a sympathe 








“preciation of its 





he New Freeman (which through an unfortunate « 





subsidy has become a monthly) has devoted considerable space to 
In the issue of April 29, Conrad Aiken, 
etry, threw on poets the r 


embodying in their work “the full consciousness of man, 


poetry during its first ye 





writing on The Futur ponsibility of 
thus per- 
itting . t chieve that “ lete intellectual integrity” whick 
mitting poetry to achieve that comp ete intellectual integrity which 


will become the moral standard of the future. Mr. Aiken’s presentation 





is large and generalizing; he defines no specific problems. In the issue 
of April 1st, Hors 
deficiencies. Mr. Gregory’s major critical instrument has become that 
dubious stethoscope, “industrialized America,” with the result that his 
esthetic confusion is slowly outweighing his humanitarian nobility. As 








ce Gregory estimated Frost and his sociological 





to Frost: “Present-day America is not his concern, nor is a great deal 
of what we chose to call modern civilization in his cosmography. . . . 
He would rather be elusive, a bit aloof; and in being so, particularly in 
his lyrics, he falls into the recital of charming banalities.”” Without 
venturing here on a rating of Frost, we should say that his poetic dignity, 


as also his value to “present-day” and “industrialized America,” is to 
be neither gained nor lost through such a “concern.” Mr. Bunting has 


recently observed: “Will people ever learn that the business of poetry 
is poetry, and not social reform nor setting up the damaged self-esteem 
of diffident nations?”—a query in no sense novel to the history of 


esthetics. The Freeman for May 6th contained Rorty’s Ballad of Sam 
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Hell, a distinct exception to the dull article usually paraded as a revival | from 
of this form. Poet 

The Bookman now gives small space to poetry; what verse it prints is Kea 
pedestrian or worse. Edwin Muir’s ballad, 4/ter the Fall (which also ture 
appeared in the Spring Criterion) is perhaps the best of the past year, Rea 
but even its relative merits provide a discouraging gauge. In the April exce 
issue, Elizabeth Shaw has written sympathetically on The Poetry oj Crit 
Bolshevism, discussing the Twelve and their followers through what and 
appear to be good translations. In the same issue L. A. G. Strong Seve 
writes on Synge. And Mr. Babbitt, whom it is now no longer fashionable T 
to damn though too late to praise, writes On Being Creative, which the G. | 
courageous may read. Donald Davidson's Criticism outside New York, will 


in the May Bookmazn, is valuable for its outline of liteary surmise in the 
hinterland; its conclusions are dispiriting, and perhaps reflect Mr. 
Davidson’s fatigue on quitting the book-page of the Nashville Tennessean, 
as whose admirable editor he “reviewed at least a thousand books my- 
self,” “handled and gave to others probably ten thousand books,” 





“corrected in vain hope of typographical perfection bushels and bales of no’ 
printer’s galleys,” etc. In the July Bookman Robert Sencourt’s essay fea 
on the Poetry of Edith Wharton—in spite of an absurd exaggeration of po 
claims: “beyond all argument the best that has been written by an Ne 
American woman, and most American men’’—called attention to | 
Mrs, Wharton’s obscured poetic talent, and printed many specimens of Ne 
her verse. The Bookman has recently staged two vaudeville performances W: 
of doubtful taste: Kreymborg’s Authors in Epigram (June) and B. de pr 
Casseres’ Portraits en Brochette (July). In its recent essay, Authors are Ei 
Awful, by “A Publisher,” downtrodden and buffeted editors should find 
balm for tortured spirits. pe 
The New Masses continues to print verse and narrative in addition t ay 
its regular political and social program. Two long stories by Whitaker ed 
Chambers have recently appeared, and frequent verse by Fearing, si 
Gregory, Langston Hughes, Wallis, Macleod, John Rogers, etc. The M 
April issue carried Lawrence Gellert’s excellent report on Negro Songs or 
of Protest. ré 
The spring issue of The Symposium published a portion of W. C. Kt 
Williams’ sketch for an essay on Pound’s Cantos—fragmentary but A 
highly valuable in defining the critical issues underlying the Cant O 
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from the viewpoint of Pound’s own generation. Harold Rosenberg’s 
Poetry and Myth, |. A. Richards’ pointed answer to Murry’s recent 
Keats essay, and several good reviews of current Shakespearean litera- 
ture were also included. The summer issue carried papers by Herbert 
Read on Personality in Literature, and by Morris U. Schappes (whose 
excellent reviews we have noted before) on The Concrete as Method in 
Criticism, Frederick Dupee’s review of the poems of the Misses Millay 
and Young, and Rosenberg’s of William Empson’s important book, 
Seven Types of Ambiguity, were noteworthy. 

The July Criterion published the Mount Pindus section of Joseph 
G. Macleod’s new long poem, Foray of Centaurs, other portions of which 
will soon appear in Poerry. Réné Taupin appeared with an essay, 
The Example of Rémy de Gourmont, written with his customary sympathy 
and charm. Friedrich Gundolf’s essay on Eduard Morike and I. A. 
Parsons’ on Wilfred Owen, and Eliot’s review of Murry’s book on 
Lawrence, were of special interest to students of poetry. 

The summer issue of The Hound and Horn published two poems by the 
now infrequently seen E. E. Cummings. Front, in its fourth number, 
featured a letter on current J apanese writers by Masaki Ikeda, and also 
poems by Shigeru Tagi, Jack Althausen (in German), Murray Godwin, 
Norman Macleod, and Paul F. Bowles. 

The Midland of Chicago, which now appears as a monthly in a new 
Nation-like format, still devotes most of its space to stories of the Mid- 
Western school, but in the first three issues under its new guise it has also 
printed noteworthy poems by James Hearst, Richard W. Borst, Loren 
Eiseley, and Bennett Weaver. 





Among the best-informed and most sympathetic studies of contem- 
porary English and American literature are the essays and reviews which 
appear in the bi-monthly Reoue Anglo-Américaine, published under the 
editorship of Louis Cazamian and Charles Cestre by Les Presses Univer- 
sitaires, 49 Boulevard Saint-Michel, Paris. in October, 1930, it printed 
M. Cestre’s essay on Whitman; in December, essays by M. S. Peterson 
on Joaquin Miller, by F. Tardivel on L’expérience poétique et l’expérience 
réligieuse de Francis Thompson; in February, studies by L. Bonnerot on 
W. H. Davies, poéte-vagabond and by Réné Taupin on Ezra Pound; in 
April notes on Whitman by W. S. Monroe; and in June a discussion of 
Oscar Wilde, les podmes de sa maturité by L. Lemonnier. The reviews in 
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this journal are unusually wide in range; those on modern poetry are 
written by such men as Jean Catel, A. Brulé, A. Koszul, A. Digeon, P. 
Yvon, and the editors. Both America and England would be hard put to 
produce as able a magazine on modern Continental literature as this 
one; its nearest counterpart in the United States is the very useful 
quarterly, Books Abroad, published at the University of Oklahoma, 
whose reports and bibliographies furnish a general—though somewhat 
tardy—record of Continental publications. 

An important magazine devoted entirely to modern poetry has 
recently been founded in Italy under the title Circo/i, with Adriano 
Grande as chief editor, assisted by a committee of six prominent Italian 
poets and critics. Its first three issues show it to be one of the most 
ambitious projects of its kind in Europe. 

Voices, Harold Vinal’s journal of verse, will issue its tenth anniversary 
number in October, featuring as many of the poets who appeared in its 
first issue as possible. 

Fantasy, a new poetry quarterly, is announced for publication by 
Stanley Dehler Mayer of 950 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. In his 
prospectus he says that ‘“‘Fantasy wishes freedom without license; it 
wished to be sentimental without being maudlin, to be realistic without 
being banal, and — above all — to be common without being common- 
place. In short, the aim is toward originality of both thought and ex 
pression,” 

We regret to report that Echanges, the international quarterly which 
issued three excellent numbers from Paris under the editorship of Miss 
Allanah Harper, has suspended publication. However, a new monthly 
has made its appearance in Paris. It is called Plans; is published at 
26 rue Geoffrey-L’Asnier, under the direction of Jeanne Walter and the 


editorship of Phillipe Lamour; and in its attractive arrangement of 


articles on painting, architecture (Le Corbusier is one of the consulting 
editors), and literature, it closely resembles its neighbor, Bifur. These 
two magazines, like their German contemporaries—Der Querschnitt, 
Omnibus, Museen der Gegenwart, etc.—not only provide admirable 
inventories of modern life and art, but by their brilliant photographs 
make much of this material available to poets, critics, and other students 
of current civilization. M. D. Z. 








NEWS NOTES 


The newspapers in Chicago and elsewhere, as well as the University 
Record of the University of Chicago, have given some attention of 
late to the terms of a contract between the University of Chicago 
and the editor-owner of Poetry, whereby the University is to inherit 
our library when the 
of these announcements have been slightly inaccurate and misleading 


magazine ceases to function as at present. Some 


in certain details. 

Our next issue, being our nineteenth-birthday number, will be the 
appropriate moment for an editorial presenting the various aspects of 
this contract which will make a Library of Modern Poetry permanently 
available to students and the public in the city of Chicago. 

The latest number of The University Record presents the poem, April, 
by Irving Jacobson, which won for this undergraduate poet the Fiske 
Prize of $50, awarded this year for the twelfth time. The judges were 
Marjorie Allen Seiffert, Morton Dauwen Zabel and Robert Morss 
Lovett; and the poem they honored suggests an unusual! talent, arousing 
high hopes for its young author. 


Harold Lewis Cook, after teaching for a few years at a school for 
American boys in France, returned a year ago by way of Ireland, where 
he had some interesting talks with Yeats and other poets. Since then 
he has taught in the Avon Farms School in Connecticut. 

Mr. Mark Turbyfill, of Chicago, is well known to our readers. He 
has been a professional dancer and teacher of dancing under the famous 
Russian master Adolf Bolm; and at present he is dance critic of The 
Chicagoan. He is the author of The Living Frieze (Monroe Wheeler) 
and 4 Marriage With Space (Pascal Covici). The latter poem brought 
him the Levinson Prize in 1926. 

Mr. H. Boner, formerly of Chicago, has been studying this past year 
in the graduate school of Columbia University. 

Dorothy Dow (Mrs. J. E. Fitzgerald), of Chicago, is the author of 
two books of verse, the later being Will o’ the Wisp (Boni & Liveright). 

Mr. Geoffrey Johnson, an English poet who has appeared in Poetry 
and other magazines, is the author of The Quest Unending (Selwyn & 
Blount). 
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Mr. Kenneth Slade Alling lives in New York, where, during 7h 
Measure’s brief existence, he was one of its editors. 

Mr. James L. Duff is a Los Angeles coffee broker who lives in Pasadena 
and practices poetry and other arts as an avocation. 

The other poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

Flora J. Arnstein (Mrs. Lawrence A.), of San Francisco, is the 
author of a book of poems privately printed in 1927 by the very expert 
Grabhorn Press. 

Mr. James Palmer Wade, of Nashville, Tenn., has been, while a 
student at Yale, one of the editors of the Yale Literary Magazine. Mr. 
Selden Rodman, another Yale student, has chosen the opposite camp; 
he and W. H. Hale are the pair of rebels who founded and have edited 
The Harkness Hoot. 

Mr. Wesley Ames, of La Jolla, Cal., claims no literary career. Miss 
Helen Neville, born in Brooklyn and living in Woodstock, has appeared 
in various magazines. 

A. R. Gonzalez is the pseudonym used by Miss Dorothy Hipp for her 
articles and translations in the Chile Magazine. Miss Hipp is now 
“working as an editor for the Prentice-Hall Publishing Company’’ in 
New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Harmonium, by Wallace Stevens. (New ed. with new poems.). Alfred 
A Knopf. 
The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges. Oxford University Press. 
Red Drumming in the Sun, by May Lewis. Alfred A. Knopf. 
The Poems of Lloyd Haberly. Oxford University Press. 
The Signature of Pain and Other Poems, by Alan Porter. John Day Co. 
Twenty-eight Poems, by A. A. Le M. Simpson. Noel Douglas, London. 
Silver Songs, by Jeanne Kerridge Webster. Priv. ptd., Minneapolis. 
Voices of the Wind, by Helen S. Wright. Bruce Humphries, Boston. 
Wings of the Morning, by Hazel Harper Harris. Clyde C. Cockrell Co., 
Dallas. 
PROSE: 
Creative Poetry, by B. Roland Lewis. Stanford University Press. 
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We Point with Pride to a Number of Antholo- 
gies and Other Books for Fall Publication 


WASHINGTON POETS: poems by Jos. Washington Hall, Glenn 
and Babette Hughes, Bettie Sale, Helen Maring, Mary J. Elmen- 
dorf, Paul Ashford, Colette M. Burns, Florence Ashley Beeler, 
Jane Colwell, Wright Field, Mary Walter Green, Chas. Hilton, 
Edna Johns, Charlotte Mish, Byrne Marconnier, Isabel Neill, Joan 
Dareth Prosper, Lancaster Pollard, Delia Delight Pinney, Lucy M. 
C. Robinson, Esther and Kathryn Shephard, and many others. 


GEORGIA POETS: poems by Daniel Whitehead Hicky, Agnes 
Kendrick Gray, Mary Brent Whiteside, Nancy Telfair, Lucile 
Enlow, Clarence L. Haynie, Minnie Hite Moody, Jessie Young 
Norton, Wm. Sawyer, Anderson M. Scruggs, and many others. 


KANSAS POETS: poems by May Williams Ward, Bernice G. 
Anderson, Madeleine Aaron, Margaret Perkins Briggs, Edna 
Becker, Sue Carmody, Nelson Antrim Crawford, Nora B. Cunning- 
ham, Jessie G. Eble, Fanny Morrow Hendricks, Margaret E. 
Haughawout, Helen Rhoda Hoopes, Myra C. Hole, Cora G. Lewis, 
Nell Lewis Woods, Marco Morrow, Whitelaw Saunders, Alberta M. 


Sherwin, Eunice and Leslie Wallace, and many others. 


COLORADO POETS: poems by Catherine Parmenter, Clyde 
Robertson, May Arno, Jamie Sexton Holme, Nellie Burget Miller, 
Ernest G. Moll, Caroline Bancroft, Katherine P. Bemis, Caroline 
L. Dier, Elizabeth Kuskulis, Daisie E. Robinson, Milton S. Rose, 


and many others. 


Each of the Above Anthologies 62 


THE RED TRAIL: poems by Jessie G. Eble. 

THE POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF LOUIS ARCHIBALD 
DOUGLASS with an introduction by Charles Edward Thomas. 

POMEGRANATE: poems by Anita L. Petrucci. 

FOOTSTEPS: poems by Georgiana Bole King. 


Each of the Above Books 61.506 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher, 27 East 7th St., New York 
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invites contributors POEMS 


Contributions to our codperative 
Anthology of Modern Verse will 


receive our careful consideration (1914-1930) 
and if accepted will be printed . 
with a biographical sketch of the O} 
author. We are not “literary ad- 


visors” but are greatly interested . vay VAT : . 
in Guieing poems of intrinsic GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


worth whether written by profes- ms 

sional poets or by those who have 

not yet achieved recognition. SEPTEMBER NINTH 
Send copies of your best poems 

for evaluation by our editors. ¢ 


POETS GUILD PRICE $2.5 
PUBLISHERS Henry Hout anp Company 
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PorTryY and THe New Poetry for $5.00 

The New Poetry: An Anthology of Twentieth Century Verse, 
edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, is indis- 
pensable to lovers and students of poetry. Acknowledged by 
critics to be the best anthology of modern verse. By arrangement 
with the publishers we offer THE NEW POETRY ($3.00 thin 
aper ed.) and a year’s subscription, new or renewed, to POETRY 
‘or $5.00; or with the $2.50 edition for $4.50. 

Poetry ($3.00) and Ports AND THEIR ArT ($2.50) for $5.00 
Harriet Monroe’s book of essays is divided into four sections: 
I—Poets of Today, 11—Certain Poets of Yesterday, 111—Com- 
ments and Queries, 1V—Poetic Rhythms. Zs 
“Able and searching essays.”—John W. Crawford in N. Y. Times. 
“Sure and sweeping criticism.’’—Boston Transcript. 

POETRY, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
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Go have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
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